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POLICE

fried. This dish is a favourite with
Americans as well as Italians.

Polesden Lacey. Estate of
about 1,000 acres near Ranmore
Common, Surrey, England. It
belonged to R. B. Sheridan, and
as the home of Mrs. Ronald
Greville became famous during the
Edwardian period for social enter-
tainments. King George VI and
his consort, when duke and
duchess of York, spent a part of
their honeymoon here in 1923.
Mrs. Greville, who died 1942, left

house and estate to the National
Trust.

Pole Star. Nearest conspicuous
star to the N. Pole in the sky. It is
at present a second magnitude star
forming alpha in the constellation
of Ursa Minor. It is easily found
by following up the line joining
the stars alpha and beta, or the
pointers of the Great Bear. Owing
to precession (g.v.) Alpha Draconis
was the pole star about 4,500
years ago, and in 12,000 years'
time Vega will become the pole star.

POLICE:   PRESERVERS OF LAW & ORDER

David lie Roi and a Legal Authority

Here is an account of the origin and development of police forces

in Great Britain, together with some account of their duties and

training, and particularly of similar forces in other countries.    See

illus. facing p. 6549.    See also Scotland Yard

The police (Fr., from Lat. politia,
civil government or condition of a
state) of a country form its system
of judicial and executive adminis-
tration, especially the enforcing
of that country's system or policy
for the maintenance of social order
and the security of Life and pro-
perty.. Originally the term was
restricted to its judicial meaning,
but is now more generally applied
to a civil force organized and main-
tained for the prevention and de-
tection of crime, the preservation
of public peace and order, and the
general enforcement of national
laws and the by-laws and regula-
tions of a city, borough, or district.

From the earliest times most
countries have had police forces,
but at first their functions were
more concerned with the main-
tenance of political power.

Such police forces were, in effect,
internal secret services, and in that
sphere reached high efficiency in
the 17th, 18th, and early 19th
centuries, notably in Russia, Spain,
andFrance. On the otherhand, there
was little organized deterrence
to common crime, and those coun-
tries with efficient political police
were generally the most lawless. A
political police remains essential to
a dictatorship ; Nazi Germany had
its Gestapo (q.v.) and Soviet Russia
its Ogpu (q.i\) to detect and pre-
vent opposition to its regime.
Early English Police

Except under the Elizabethan
and Commonwealth administra-
tions, political police were seldom
employed in England, but neither
was there any organized force
specifically charged with the en-
forcement of the common law until
the 19th century. Anglo-Saxon
police arrangements were based
primarily on the principle of
mutual responsibility. When a
man committed a crime, his rela-

tives were responsible for his ap-
prehension ; this was later ex-
tended into the Frankpledge system
of Alfred the Great. Each county
was divided into hundreds and
each hundred into tithings. A
tithing consisted of ten freemen
mutually responsible for the good
behaviour of each other. This
system continued under the Nor-
mans, though the actual arrest
of criminals was delegated to the
king's troops.

Statute of Winchester

By the Statute of Winchester,
1285, security of life and property
was made dependent upon three
regulations: Assize at Arms,
Watch and Ward, and Hue and Cry.
Assize at Arms required every able-
bodied man between 16 and 60 to
be armed and at the disposal of
the judicial power. In all towns
and populous districts between
sunset and sunrise twelve armed
citizens patrolled the streets and
apprehended any suspicious charac-
ter. This was Watch and Ward.
Hue and Cry was raised if a suspect
attempted to escape the patrol, to
chase him to the district boun-
daries, where the chase was taken
up by other districts until he was
arrested or driven to sanctuary.
The crown appointed to each town
and parish a constable, to ensure
that patrols were properly armed
and organized.

After some centuries the custom
arose of employing full-time sub-
stitutes for Watch and Ward
obligations. As few citizens were
prepared to pay the wages of
able-bodied deputies, the office of
watch-ancl-ward-man, or watch-
man, was often filled by men too
old and feeble for their task.

At the end of the 18th century,
high constables and parish con-
stables in rural districts and pro-
vincial towns were authorised, at

the discretion of local justices of
the peace, to appoint what officers
were necessary to maintain law and
order. Many of those appointed
were unpaid. The rest received
grossly inadequate wages. In
London there was a host of paro-
chial police administrations, all
badly managed ; a number of
parishes were entirely unpoliced,
while in others the watchmen were
in league with the criminals. The
only really active police were the
Bow Street Runners, whose duties
were confined to apprehending
those suspected of major crimes
in the City of London.
Feel's Metropolitan Police
In 1829, Peel's Act " for im-
proving the police in and near the
metropolis" instituted the fast
properly organized police force in
the U.K. The Act brought London
police, with the exception of the
City police, under the jurisdiction
of the Home secretary, defined the
metropolitan police district, and
appointed two justices of the peace,
afterwards called commissioners,
to frame regulations for the admin-
istration of the new force.
Remembering that in other
countries an organized police force
had invariably been used for poli-
tical oppression, the public was at
first hostile to the new force, and
agitation against it led to riots.
Within a year of the passing of the
Act, however, virtually the whole
of London was policed under a
single authority, and gradually the
force won recognition and respect
through its superiority over the old
watchmen. Before long, provincial
authorities were petitioning the
Home secretary for the loan of
metropolitan police officers to or-
ganize their local police forces.
Under the Municipal Corpora-
tions Act of 1835, watch com-
mittees were established in the
provinces and made responsible for
the appointment of head con-
stables and the recruitment of
police forces. Such committees
were required to make quarterly
returns of their police to the Home
secretary. In 1839 a further Act
authorised justices at quarter ses-
sions to raise police forces for the
protection of their counties, so
introducing the county police, as
distinct from the borough police
established in 1835. A police Act
of 1856 made the existence of an
adequate police force compulsory
throughout England and Wales,
while the Police Act (Scotland) of
1857 and the Burgh Police Act
(Scotland) of 1892 provided and
regulated sufficient police forces
throughout the counties and burghs